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SAFEGUARID 
for ARTERIES of OIL 


The pulsebeat of power for our civiliza- 
tion vitally depends on the subsurface arteries 
of oil...arteries that constitute a lifeline of 
energy, sustaining the progress of today and 

* tomorrow. 


Halliburton cementing contributions to 
service and research ... through its more than 
2,000,000 cementing jobs...have helped 
safeguard this unceasing flow of energy for 
mankind. Its contributions will continue... 
and the oil industry can —“Continue to Look 
to Halliburton — for Leadership.” 
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Please, Uncle, Don’t Kill the Goose 


Every so often some one in Wash- 
' ington gets the bright idea of reducing 
' or even eliminating the percentage de- 
| pletion allowance for oil and gas pro- 
| ducers. It will probably happen again 
"in this Congress. It will more than 
| likely be instigated by men not in oil 
"or gas producing states who do not 
| realize that the petroleum industry is 
vital to every one, no matter where he 
lives. 

The 27.5 percentage depletion allow- 
ance which is a credit on the federal 
income tax of oil and gas producers 
was authorized by Congress many years 
ago and has been reaffirmed by Con- 
gress after Congress ever since. It is 
no special favor to the petroleum in- 
dustry; it is allowed to help in the 
eternal search for oil. That search for 
new oil is an extremely expensive and 
hazardous business which is getting 
more hazardous and more expensive 
every day. Wildcat wells get deeper 
and dry holes still hold their prepon- 
derance in exploratory work; and dry 
wildcats cost just as much to drill as 
do discovery wells. Moreover, when 
you get a producer, you don’t have it 
forever; for oil wells wear out, be- 
come useless and have to be replaced 

. if you can find a new field to 
replace them. 
Let’s Look at the Cost 

The Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America has just published 
some facts on “Percentage Depletion 
and Cost of Finding Petroleum.” Here 
they are (and we quote). 

“Government statistics mow are 
available which show the relationship 
beteen expenditures for finding and 
dev'oping new oil reserves and the 
role percentage depletion plays in this 
job of finding oil. 
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“The Chief Petroleum Engineer of 
the U.S. Bureau of Mines, in a paper 
prepared for the World Power Confer- 
ence in Montreal, Canada, September 
1958, states that in the year 1955 the 
U.S. petroleum producing industry— 
including both independents and major 
companies—expended a total of $5.1 
billion in the search for and develop- 
ment of new petroleum reserves with- 
in the United States. This study also 
shows that for the year 1955, finding 
and developing costs together with 
lifting and other operating costs were 
in excess of income from petroleum 
production for the entire producing in- 
dustry by approximately one-half bil- 
lion dollars. 

“The $5.1 billion expended in 1955 
in the exploration for and development 
of new oil reserves was equivalent to 
$2.40 per barrel of net crude oil pro- 
duction in that year. Based on the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines average wellhead 





Oil's First Century 
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price of crude oil for the year 1955 
$2.77 per barrel, the theoretical maxi- 
mum percentage depletion could not 
have exceeded 76 cents per barrel. This 
depletion figure, however, for petro- 
leum producers is a theoretical maxi- 
mum, based on the 2714 percent rate, 
rather than the actual amount of deple- 
tion since the 50 percent of net income 
limitation reduces the average effective 
depletion rate for the petroleum in- 
dustry to no more than 23 percent. 

“Thus, the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry’s exploration and development 
expenditures alone in 1955—not in- 
cluding lifting costs, taxes, etc.—total- 
led $2.40 per barrel or more than three 
times the maximum percentage deple- 
tion of 76 cents. That is, for every 
dollar from percentage depletion plow- 
ed back in the search for new oil 
reserves, the producing industry put up 
and spent two dollars from other 
sources. 

“This information clearly demon- 
strates that the petroleum producing 
industry requires new capital far in ex- 
cess of the depletion deduction to carry 
on the constant search for new oil and 
gas reserves.” 

It must be remembered that percent- 
age depletion allowance applies only to 
income from the production of oil, not 
from other petroleum industry opera- 
tions. It is allowed because a producer 
is selling part of his capital every time 
he sells a barrel of oil. It is in no sense 
a tax loophole. Thanks to it, this nation 
has been able to build the petroleum in- 
dustry to what it is today. The black 
gold egg laying goose may not die if 
the percentage depletion allowance is 
eliminated . . . but it will certainly get 
mighty sick. And it might cost all of us 
a lot to get it back on its feet again. 
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A Tribute 


He died on January 30. 


And there ceased a rich and un- 
precedented relationship with Standard 
Oil Company of California of well 
over a half century. 


The impact of Mr. Collier’s talents 
not alone upon this Company but upon 
the petroleum industry and American 
business was great. But for all of this 
we in this Company hold close the 
recollection of a kind and considerate 
man with an ever-present desire to 
serve his fellow employees and his fel- 
low citizens to the utmost of his own 
splendid human resources. 


When one reflects upon the impres- 
sive span of Mr. Collier’s career it is 
evident how much of the lifetime of this 
Company is represented. And when 
one also ponders upon the fact that for 
more than three decades, 1924-1955, he 
was a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, it becomes further apparent why 
his name has for so long been synony- 
mous with that of this Company. 


Mr. Collier was elected president in 
the critical year of 1940; there were 37 
years of broad experience behind him, 
sixteen years of which he had served 
on the Board of Directors. The war 
period to follow called for the utmost 
from the petroleum industry and this 
Company dispatched its responsibilities 
and obligations with credit to itself and 
to its leadership. 


He was not a man to become aloof 
as his burdensome duties multiplied. 
He believed that his greatest strength 
was in his first-hand knowledge of his 
Company’s business, its operations, its 
people, its stockholders and the public. 
He took his Board meetings to the 
cities where the Company’s operations 
were part of the community life and 
economy, and he sat down time and 
time again with his fellow directors and 
the citizens of those cities. Mr. Collier 
had risen through the sales organiza- 
tion. He had been a good salesman and 
an able sales executive. His command 
of good salesmanship served him 
throughout his career. 


In the oil business, perhaps the most 
competitive in the world, Mr. Collier 
enjoyed the complete respect and trust 
of his fellow business executives. He 
led his own associates to the annual 
meetings of the American Petroleum 
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Institute where his wisdom and prud- 
ence and complete fairness were un- 
deniably recognized. 

Mr. Collier played for many years 
an important role in the international 
petroleum scene representing this Com- 
pany’s interests in the remarkable 
growth of its foreign investments. Par- 
ticularly was his business acumen 
shown in relation to the Middle East 
operations. 

He never allowed himself in those 
years or in the many years to follow 
to lose touch with people. It was not 
unusual for him when a worthy cause 
impelled him to do so, to pick up his 
hat and go out in behalf of the Com- 
munity Chest, the American Red 
Cross, the American Cancer Society, 
for a deserving college or for the cause 
of economic education in which he had 
a deep interest. 

He responded with cheerful readi- 
ness to calls from his city of San Fran- 
cisco to help for its betterment ; in fact, 
only a week before his death, Mr. Col- 
lier traveled across the country with 


to H. D. Collier 


city officials in the good interests of 
this community. 

Though he had passed eighty-two 
years of age when he died, Mr. Collier 
retained to the last his characteristic 
alertness, energy and charm. He was 
a well-known and well-beloved citizen 
seen so often striding to and from his 
downtown office, a handsome, erect, 
white-haired gentleman receiving the 
warm recognition of a legion of people 
in every walk of life as well as the re- 
spectful notice of those whom he did 
not know. 

His good works in so many places 
and in so many ways remain to keep 
alive our memory of him. 

There is a deep sense of personal loss 
felt by each member of the Board of 
Directors who has had the rewarding 
privilege of association and friendship 


with Mr. Collier. 


R. G. Fotis, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 
of California 
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One of the many Bethlehem stores serving the Gulf Coast. This one is at Morgan City, La., where it serves both offshore and inshore operations. 


A Bethlehem Store is Never Far Away 


How close to you is the nearest Bethlehem store? 
Chances are, it’s very close indeed. 

That can be important. Even when things are mov- 
ing along like clockwork, you often need the help 
that only a supply store can give you. 

A Bethlehem store is never far away, if you're 
operating in the Midcontinent, Gulf Coast, Four 
Corners, Southwestern, Rocky Mountain, or Cal- 
ifornia fields. Bethlehem maintains stores to meet 
the demands of the various areas served. There are 
now 54 in this country, plus one in Edmonton, Al- 
berta. So it’s seldom much of a trip from rig or pump 
to the nearest Bethlehem store point. 


Bethlehem features nationally known merchandise, 
and stocks are always large. You can get what you 
need on short notice; just give us a call and we'll 
have your order ready when you want it. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Supply Division 
General Offices: 21 E. Second St., Tulsa, Okla. 


West Coast: BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 
Supply Division 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Canadian Distributor: Bethlehem Supply Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. « 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SUPPLY DIVISION 








R. A. Malott 


API Pacific Coast Dist. 
Division of Production 
Meeting April 30- May 1 

The Pacific Coast American Petro- 
leum Institute, Division of Production, 
spring meeting will be held April 30 
and May 1, according to Mr. R. A. 
Malott, Shell Oil Company, Chairman, 
API Division of Production, Pacific 
Coast District. The meeting will be 
held at the Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel. Malott stated that “For the 
convenience of those attending, the 
meeting is being held earlier than usual 
this year in order to avcid conflicting 
with the International Petroleum Ex- 
position and World Petroleum Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. H. H. Ewing of the Union Oil 
Company, general chairman of the 
meeting, has completed the appoint- 
ments of the various chairmen and re- 
ports that plans are proceeding on 
schedule. Mr: Ewing has announced 
the following chairmen and their re- 
sponsibilities : 

A. M. Laurie, State Board of Equal- 
ization, Drilling Sessions Chairman. 

F. E. Schoonover, Monterey Oil 
Company, Production Sessions Chair- 
man. 

Ray Elner, Kobe, Inc., General Ar- 
rangements Chairman. 

The management address will be de- 
livered Thursday afternoon by Mr. R. 
L. Minckler, President, General Pe- 
troleum Corporation. 

The banquet speaker Thursday eve- 
ning will be Dr. William H. Pickering, 
Director of the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tories, California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. The titles of their 
speeches will be released at a later date. 

The vice-chairmen of Ray Elner’s 
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ASSOCIATION AFFAIRS 





Ray Elner 


committee who are handling the ar- 
rangements for the meeting are as fol- 
lows: James C. Kelley, Finance; 
Gordon Clarke and E. E. Embury, 
Hotel Arrangements ; T. O. Roe, Pub- 
lications; C. A. Davis, Ticket Sales; 
H. V. Jacobsen, Publicity. 
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Boys Club 
Board Meeting 


The 1959 meeting of the R. M. . ’yles 
Boys Camp Board met this 1 onth 
and decided on 408 as the number of 
boys to be taken into the High Serra 
Camp for the summer of ’59. 


Cy Rubel, President of Unio Oil 
Company, reported on the progress of 
the new winter headquarters and facili- 
ties in Huntington Beach for the Boys 
Camp and reported the completion date 
as May 1. 


Complimentary reports on the suc- 
cessful operation of the outstanding 
camp for needy boys was presented and 
a vote of confidence given to Bob Pyles. 


Pyles was elected by the Board as 
President to serve the 1959 season. L. 
L. Aubert elected Vice-President and 
Rudy Schweitzer Secretary-Treasurer. 


Attend R. M. Pyles Boys Camp Meeting. Left to right, seated: Leonard Graves, Jud Hill- 

man, Fritz Huntsinger, Bob Pyles, L. L. Aubert; Bob McAdams, Camp Coordinator; Ben 

Wharton, Camp Director: George Suman. Standing: Mort D’Evelyn; Stendor Sweeney: 

Warren Johnson; Marcus Mattson; Sam Bowlby; Cy Rubel; John Hancock; Free Fairfield; 
Rudy Schweitzer and Russ Green. 





SEG Announces Scholarships 
At AAPG Convention 

Frank Goldstone, chairman of the 
trustees for the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists foundation, recently an- 
nounced that more than $19,000 in ex- 
ploration science scholarships are being 
offered by the SEG for the 1959-60 
school year. He said 17 oil exploration 
companies are sponsoring 20 individual 
grants totaling $18,000 and 16 individ- 
uals and companies had contributed an 
additional $1,000 to the foundation’s 


general fund for cducation and _ re- 
search. 

Goldstone, who is manager of ex- 
ploration technical services for Shell 
Development Co., Houston, said less 
than 50 applications had been received 
with the deadline only a month away. 
He advised interested students to get 
application forms at the SEG exhibit 
during the AAPG convention being 
held at Memorial Auditorium in Dallas, 
or write to the SEG, Box 1536, Tulsa 
1, Oklahoma. 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS—ASPHALT PRODUCTION 


After 5,000 years of mud... 
superhighways of petroleum 


A YESTERDAY. Muddy roads clutched at the world’s wheels, 
slowing transportation to a worm’s pace. Then at last, man found 
he could make smooth, hard-surfaced roads from asphalt — a non- 
volatile form of petroleum. In the early promotion of asphalt road- 
building, Texaco took a prominent part. 


<4. TODAY. Texaco is one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
asphalt products. These products make possible great ribbons of 
smooth superhighways, as well as airport landing strips. They are 
used for roofing, battery boxes and many other useful items. 
Texaco’s leadership and growth in this field result from its policy 
of constantly planning for the future. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO 


«-» CONSTANT PROGRESS 
IN OIL’S FIRST CENTURY 
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Man Versus Machine 

In every country of the world, no 
matter how primitive it may be, there 
have been established standards of 
measurement by which to rationalize 
the systems of exchange and evalua- 
tion that seem to be essential to human 
existence. One of the oldest computing 
devices known to man is the abacus 
which takes its name from the Greek 
abax, meaning “a counting board.” It 
consists of a series of beadlike counters 
strung on wires and, despite its sim- 
plicity, in the hands of an expert is a 
quite amazing instrument. It was used 
in Egypt and China thousands of years 
before the birth of Christ and is still 
extensively employed in Chinese houses 
of commerce; it is a popular appurte- 
nance of baby carriages and cribs here 
in the United States; and not long ago 
on a television show, a pretty young 
Cantonese abacist engaged in an arith- 
metical joust with an electric-comp- 
tometer operator. The problem pre- 
sented included addition, substraction, 
multiplication and division, in a normal 
business accounting sequence, and the 
margin of time by which the lady lost 
the contest was about as insignificant 
as the holder of a losing ticket in the 
Dublin Sweepstakes. Now that I have 
reached the outer fringes of senility, I 
gloat like everything when an ordi- 
nary mortal gives one of these me- 
chanical brains its comeuppance. It can 
be well imagined, therefore, with what 
boundless pleasure I read in an East- 
ern newspaper some time ago that one 
of our better chess players had whip- 
ped the metaphorical pants off an elec- 
tronic brain, and had left it blinking its 
myriad little lights in a perfect agony 
of humiliation. 


The First Digital Computer 

Long before the adoption of the 
abacus, there is little doubt that men 
concerned themselves with the simple 
problems of addition and substraction, 
but instead of using the bead arrange- 
ment to expedite their calculations, they 
used. pebbles. In fact such words as 
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By RICHARD SNEDDON 


calculus and calculate are derivatives of 
the Latin calculus, which means ‘“a 
small pebble.” It seems to have been 
the custom in the days of our cavemen 
ancestors to work out simple arithme- 
tical exercises with the aid of groups 
of small stones, meantime recording the 
results of intermediate steps on the 
ground with a pointed stick. In sub- 
stantiation of this, one of our historical 
comedians notes that in Bible times, 
according to the record, “the sons of 
men multiplied upon the face of the 
earth.” It is well known that, when the 
ancients began to get excited about 
things in terms of number and dimen- 
sions, they soon discovered their own 
built-in ealculating equipment — five 
fingers on each hand and five toes on 
each foot. Wherewith you have the 
first digital computer. Digitus is Latin 
for either “finger” or “toe,” and “com- 
puter” is from the Latin con, “with,” 
and putare, “to reckon.” 


Knots and Numbers 


The common lineal “foot” ‘was 
originally the length of the average 
man’s foot; the height of a horse was 
stated in hands, a hand being the ap- 
proximate width of a normal male 
hand; and other parts of the human 
anatomy were similarly utilized in the 
general system of measurement. The 
“cubit,’ for instance, a Hebrew unit 
which crops up frequently in the Bible, 
was the distance between the elbow and 
the tip of the outstretched middle 
finger. The Peruvian Incas were the 
devisers of a unique variation on the 
early counting aids. They employed 
knotted ropes of varied colors to keep 
account of their cattle and other pos- 
sessions. Knots were known in the 
Inca tongue as quipu and like beads on 
an abacus, they could represent any 
unit or multiple thereof. The operators 
of these hempen calculators were called 
quipucani-ayocuna or “knot keepers” 
and they were the Certified Public Ac- 
countants of their day. It will be easy 
to see that the knotted rope could also 
become a measuring tape if the knots 


were carefully tied at intervals of a 
foot, a cubit, or indeed any unit of 
length. 


Reaching for Accuracy 


It quickly became clear that some- 
thing with more uniformity than ana- 
tomical spans and elastic rope lengths 
would have to be adopted as standards 
if the science of measurement were to 
be invested with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. Thence in the course of time, 
constants were developed for a wide 
range of linear increments, each in 
itself being stable and inalterable, and 
each having a known and unchange- 
able relationship with every other. That 
pretty generally has been the evolution- 
ary history of all sciences. From grop- 
ing, indefinite infancy they have grown 
to methodical mathematical maturity, 
and every fresh advance has widened 
the horizon until the scope of applica- 
tion and opportunity, like the heavens, 
has become limitless. 


Cumbersome Standards 

While this standardization was by 
all means desirable, it must be admit- 
ted that it had some quite undesirable 
aspects. These were not discernible at 
the time but have since become very 
obvious. For one thing, the standard- 
izers gave little thought to easing the 
lot of people, from tradesmen to scien- 
tists, who would later become involved 
in both qualitative and quantitative 
evaluations, either for academic or com- 
mercial purposes. The English mone- 
tary system with its basic pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence and its confusing ad- 
dition of guineas, half-crown, florins, 
half-florins (facetiously known as “‘pea 
shilling tooses”), sixpences, threepenny 
bits, halfpennies, and farthings, is an 
excellent example of what we have in 
mind. A guinea is 21 shillings, a pound 
is 20 shillings, a crown is 5 shillings, 
a florin is 4 shillings, a shilling is 12 
pence, a penny is 4 farthings, all of 
which with the other equivalents he has 
to learn, exercises a terrific strain on 
the memory and mentality of the siu- 
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Improved process 
gives higher yields, 
higher octane numbers 


An improved version of the basic and fluid 
catalytic cracking processes, UOP Fluid Cata- 
lytic Cracking converts low-value petroleum 
fractions to morevaluable products. It produces 
gasoline, distillate fuels and gas for polymeri- 
zation, alkylation, etc. under a better controlled, 
consequently more economical operation. 


A less complicated, more easily operated, and 
efficient process, UOP Fluid Catalytic 
Cracking offers many advantages. The process 
requires lower original, operating and main- 
tenance costs. UOP Fluid Catalytic Cracking 
gives longer on-stream time with minimum 


~ 





down-time. Catalyst inventory and consump- 
tion rates are low. UOP Fluid Catalytic Crack- 
ing can process either light or heavy oils in- 
cluding unvaporized feed stock. Positive 
contact between catalyst and charge stock as- 
sures efficient reaction and operation. Reactor 
space velocity can be changed, and reactor 
temperature controlled over a wide range to 
provide maximum flexibility in adjusting for 
various feed stocks or product changes. 
Widely applied to refinery operations, UOP 
Flpid Catalytic Cracking offers a convincing 
veford of proved performance. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
@ More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 
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dent. By the time he knows for sure 
what all the measures and their rela- 
tionships are, his mind is so saturated, 
there is little likelihood of further ab- 
sorption. And without constant appli- 
cation it is not easy to remember that 
there are 1728 cubic inches in a cubic 
foot, a link is 7.92 inches, and there are 
30% square yards in one square rod, 
pole, or perch. Keeping a miscellany 
of that sort neatly catalogued and in- 
dexed in the cerebral pigeon holes 
would tax the retentive capacity of a 
near genius. What a saving of time 
and labor the world would have ex- 
perienced in the meantime, had a uni- 
versal metric system of weights and 
measures been adopted a hundred years 
ago! 
Volume Measurement 

Just as it has been with the various 
measures already cited, so it has been 
with all other value factors and quali- 
ties. In preceding pages we have dis- 
cussed gravity, density, weight, vis- 
cosity, volatility, etc., in relation to 
oil. There is one very ordinary meas- 
urement, however, to which little refer- 
ence has been made, and yet it con- 
fronted the petroleum industry with 
one of its first major problems. That is, 
the precise determination of volume, 
and the correlative need of standard 
capacity containers for the storage and 
transportation of gas and oil. The com- 
paratively small quantities of oil pro- 
duced by the first prospectors were 
contained in cans, casks, bottles, tubs, 
barrels, or any vessel that should hap- 
pen to be available. It is even said by 
historians that Indians soaked it up 
with blankets from surface seepages, 
later wringing out the blankets into 
ceramic pots or bowls. At this time 
oil producers and purchasers were not 
too well apprised of the possible uses 
of petroleum and were still advocating 
it as a liniment for the relief of aches 
and pains. In this stand they were in- 
fluenced no doubt by the old Marco 
Polo declaration: That in the Far East 
he found oil in common use for heal- 
ing the sore backs of camels. 


Of a Resolution 

As, in its early stages, the drilling 
industry gradually improved its meth- 
ods with experience, and well yields 
increased, barrels of every conceivable 
variety and dimension were accumu- 
lated by the operators. Oil, at least in 
sizable quantity, was a new commodity 
and there had been no advance prepar- 
ation for storage or transportation. The 
lack of discrimination with regard to 


the size of the barrels could obviously 
not be permitted to continue for very 
long, and both buyers and sellers were 
fully agreed on the necessity for some 
standard measure of capacity. Accord- 
ingly the producers held a number of 
meetings and finally, according to the 
Oil City Register (Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania) of August 31, 1866, a circular 
was released to the trade, as follows: 
“Whereas it is conceded by all pro- 
ducers of crude petroleum on Oil Creek 
that the present system of selling crude 
oil by the barrel, without regard to 
the size, is injurious to the oil trade, 
alike to the buyer and seller, as buyers 
with an ordinary sized barrel cannot 
compete with those with large ones. 
We, therefore, mutually agree and bind 
ourselves that from this date on we 
will sell no crude by the barrel or pack- 
age but by the gallon only. An allow- 
ance of two gallons will be made on 
the gauge of each and every 40 gallons 
in favor of the buyer.” 


A Barrel For Oil 


There you have the birth of a meas- 
ure, the 42 gallon barrel, on the basis 
of which literal seas of oil have been 
bought and sold for almost a century. 
There also you have another screwball 
standard that has cost the industry a 
tidy fortune in calculating time alone. 
It is hard to say just how the oil pro- 
ducers picked on that 42 figure but it 
is a fact that long before 1866, British 
vintners had set up a standard con- 
tainer, called a tierce, that also held 
42 gallons. Since wine merchants and 
early oil men were probably closely as- 
sociated in sundry afterwork cavort- 
ings, it is not unlikely that some mem- 
ber of the barrel-standardizing commit- 
tee was led to import a tierce of 
Malmsey from overseas and when he 
received the bill was so much impressed 
by the 42 gallon item that he tossed 
it into the meeting just for the heck 
of it. 

Some Complications 

As nearly as we can determine, how- 
ever, he overlooked an important fac- 
tor in the deal. Tierce is really an old 
French word, meaning “one-third,” 
and in this instance it means one-third 
of a “pipe,” which is another English 
unit, containing the equivalent of two 
“hogsheads.” The capacity of a hogs- 
head varies widely, but is usually 63 
gallons, so a pipe holds 146 gallons, 
one-third of which would be 42 gallons, 
and there we are back to the tierce again. 
Nobody seems to know how the pipe 
and hogshead containers came by their 


names, but in all probability, sin 2 jt 
held 146 gallons, the pipe was -on- 
siderably longer than a barrel anc had 
more the appearance of a large-d: me- 
ter cylinder or pipe; and if the ‘ine 
in an oversize barrel happened t» be 
especially good, it is easily undersi .nd- 
able that the congregation at the s; ‘got 
head might become a bit hoggish and 
thus give an opportunity to some s:aart 
aleck to come up with the name, hogs- 
head. “Gallon” is a modification of a 
medieval English word, meaning “a 
liquid measure.” 


U. S. and Imperial Units 


Now, that the oil men’s standardiza- 
tion committee either forgot or didn’t 
care about was that the British had two 
different legally acceptable gallons, one 
a fifth larger than the other. The 
smaller one was especially used by the 
wine trade and was known as the 
Queen Anne gallon because it was first 
legalized during Anne’s reign. This was 
the one that was the base of the tierce, 
and this was the one that the petro- 
leum industry of the United States 
adopted. Meantime, the big Imperial 
gallon has become the standard liquid 
measure of the British Empire. That’s 
why American tourists visiting in Can- 
ada scream about the price of gasoline 
up there. They forget that 4 Imperial 
gallons are equal to 5 U. S. gallons, 
and they never notice that it takes 
fewer gallons to fill their gas tanks. 
Nor do they realize that the 35 gallon 
Canadian barrel holds exactly the same 
quantity of fluid as our own 42 gallon 
barrel. 

‘Origin of the Word 

“Barrel” is from the Old French 
baril which the dictionary defines as 
“a round bulging vessel or cask of 
greater length than breadth, and having 
flat ends or heads.” That is all very 
well as far as it goes but it doesn’t go 
far enough, for the barrel has more 
pedigree than a full-blooded Sealyham. 
And just for the record that word 
pedigree comes from the French pied 
de grue which means “the foot of a 
crane.” It was so named from the 
three line design resembling the im- 
print of a bird’s foot that was used 
by genealogists to symbolize descent. 


Some Varied Uses 
At first barrels were laboriously 
fashioned by hand without regard to 
their ultimate capacity and there are 
in existence still many exquisitely 
carved ones that have become museum 
pieces. Down through the years they 
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Produces 
high octane gasolines, 
high purity aromatics 


No longer need low octane gasolines be a serious 
problem in refinery economics, thanks to the re- 
markably versatile refinery tool— UOP Platforming. 


Inexpensive to install, easy to operate, reliable 
and safe, Platforming serves an important dual 
purpose: Using a platinum-containing catalyst 
which can operate for long periods without serious 
deactivation,— hence, expensive regeneration 
equipment is unnecessary—this practical process 
provides truly continuous production of superior 
quality motor fuel from straight run naphthas. 


Equally important, it enables the refiner to pro- 
duce in commercial quantities excellent base stocks 
for aviation gasoline and Platformate for aromatic 
extraction suchas benzene, tolueneand xylenes, now 
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in such growing demand for detergents, nylon, 
plastics, high explosives and many other products.. 


As shown in the accompanying flow diagram, the 
Platformer is a compact unit consisting of a reactor 
section, stabilizer section, and (optional) feed 
preparation section. It can handle the full boiling 
range gasolines without prefractionation, or 
naphtha cuts separated from them, and efficiently 
processes any naphtha from crude distillation, nat- 
ural gasoline plants or cracking units. 


Platforming is but one of many UOP refining 
and petrochemical processes for improving refinery 
efficiency and producing more salable products. 
Available to refiners everywhere, these processes 
are illustrated and described in an informative new 
booklet. Write for your copy today. Address: 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 





have been utilized as containers for an 
endless assortment of commodities. 
Just after the turn of the century 
Scottish grocery shops exhibited all 
sorts of things in barrels, among them 
fish, flour, butter, lard, corned beef, 
and a vile smelling coal oil that tinc- 
tured everything in the establishment. 
If the shop was licensed, it also had a 
couple of barrels of whiskey over in a 
dark corner, and it was common 
knowledge in our village that certain 
red nosed ladies were practising the 
gentle art of purchasing a wee nip of 
usquebaugh and having it charged on 
the books as bread. Nobody paid cash 
in these days. Everything was bought 
“on tick” and all the charges were writ- 
ten into “the book,” a very important 
part of the busy housewife’s record 
keeping system. The husband’s pay day 
was also pay-off day for the tradesmen, 
if there was anything left which there 
frequently wasn’t. 


The Storied Barrel 


Besides its adaptation to the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce, the bar- 
rel has played an interesting part in 
innumerable historic events of greater 
or lesser significance. Whole nations 
have panted in uncontrollable excite- 
ment while daring young men, one 
after another, have permitted them- 
selves to be nailed securely in barrels 
and then sent tumbling to their doom 
over the Falls of Niagara. Legend has 
it that one of the more intemperate 
English kings, or some person of high 
estate over there, had the great good 
fortune to be drowned in a butt of 
Malmsey wine. (A butt is another 
large size barrel that takes its name 
from the Italian butta, “a cask.) In 
recent wars, hastily constructed bridges, 
floated on barrels, have enabled entire 
armies to make strategic river cross- 
ings when the so-called “permanent” 
bridges had been demolished. And 
what beauty of yesterday hasn’t washed 
her luxuriant tresses in nice, soft 
water from the omnipresent rain barrel 
—only to smell of creosote for the 
rest of the week? Barrels have been 
made into junior quonset huts for dogs 
and other pets; disintegrating speci- 
mens have replenished our fuel sup- 
plies when all other sources have failed ; 
and there is scarcely an attic or garage 
in the United States today that doesn’t 
boast at least two barrels, stuffed to 
overflow with defunct clothes, unwear- 
able hats, warped tennis racquets, out- 
moded skating boots, moth eaten furs, 
and other. valuable treasures of the 
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past. If there were no barrels to store 
these in, think of the smog that would 
be created if they had to be burned up! 


The End of An Era 


Now, as far as oil is concerned, the 
wooden barrels, like the wooden der- 
ricks are passé. Safety demanded a 
stronger container that would better 
stand the rigors of long distance travel 
and rugged handling, and so today we 
have steel drums. They are not 42 
gallon barrels anymore, just steel con- 
tainers that usually hold 45 gallons. 
They are not only safer but are much 
more economical, since they can be 
used over and over again. Replacing 
the old style cooperage, with its color- 
ful system of fitting together an assort- 
ment of staves, hoops, and heads to 
form the finished article, we now have 
a new kind of assembly-line layout in 
which steel drums are treated to re- 
move dents, are cleaned and painted, 
and in a very short time returned to 
service as good as new. It is simply 
another indication of the inexorable 
march of progress and the passing of 
an interesting operational phase of the 
oil business. There will be much to 
remember it by for the literature is 
replete with stories and information 
about barrels, casks, puncheons, kegs, 
rundlets, tuns, butts, ferkins, hogs- 
heads, tierces, pipes, and all their pot- 
bellied progeny. And, if your name 
should happen to be Cooper, you have 
a permanent reminder of the wooden 
barrel era, for one of your ancestors 
was probably a barrel maker, or cooper. 
They got their title from the Latin 
cupa, “a tub maker.” 


Changes In Analytical Method 

I have always felt that one of the 
great contributions to scientific advance 
in all areas of industrial effort and, of 
course, also in pure research, has been 
our increasing ability to measure 


smaller and smaller increments of 
everything. That and the additional fact 
that we have turned to quantitative 
use many methods that were long 
thought to be solely qualitative. There 
are two kinds of analyses—qualitative 
and quantitative. By the first, the 
chemist, physicist, or engineer can 
merely find out what substances or 
effects are present in any particular 
situation but can not tell to what extent 
they are present. By the second, the 
effects or quantities can actually be 
measured in terms of some standard 
or unit. For instance, until compara- 
tively recently, the spectroscope which 


was described earlier, has merely 
able to detect or identify substanc 
the spectra or images they prc 
when they are subjected to a hot { 
and partially vaporized. Now, 
ever, by new techniques and addit 
apparatus, it is possible to mak« 
curate quantitative determination 
complex mixtures in a very short s °; 
of time. 
Change of Plan 

The mass spectrometer is anc her 
ingenious instrument that has had a 
tremendous impact on the entire sci- 
ence of measurement. It is one of the 
early manifestations of the encroaching 
atomic age, in which by a species of 
molecular and atomic disintegration, 
the components of a mixture of gases 
can be segregated and determined 
quickly and accurately. It was original- 
ly designed to aid in the search for oil 
by detecting minute emanations of pe- 
troleum hydrocarbons at the earth’s 
surface and so pointing to the presence 
of an oil reservoir underneath. Nothing 
is conceded to be absolute any more 
by the scientists and it is assumed that 
even the most impervious of cap rock 
is incapable of holding completely the 
gases that are a part of any oil deposit. 
Some infinitesimal seepage is likely to 
take place under any circumstances 
and it was hoped that the acute sensi- 
tivity of the mass spectrometer would 
be able to detect any such escape. In 
the meantime, however, the instru- 
ment was found to be an excellent 
medium for the control of refinery op- 
erations, and the demand there was so 
immediate and so great that the orig- 
inal purpose was abandoned. 


Progress Never Ceases 

This sort of presentation could go 
on endlessly but, in most instances it 
can be expounded more appropriately. 
as we discuss the related phases of 
petroleum operation. Every department 
has its quota of interesting measure- 
ment units, like the physicists with 
their volts, amperes, faradays, ohms, 
etc., all of which derive their names 
from people who devised or were in 
some way responsible for their develop- 
ment. The same goes for mud engi- 
neers and core analysts with their max- 
wells, gausses, and millidarcys. These, 
too, are named for people. The whole 
system of testing is in most cases a 
laboratory attempt to simulate as near- 
ly as possible the conditions of actual 
use, or the conditions that prevail in 
connection with their use, and the 
results obtained are not always com- 
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pletel; reliable since conditions other 
than those anticipated by the tester 
may easily be present. Nonetheless, the 
processes of investigation and correc- 
tion go on indefinitely, and with every 
added bit of knowledge that is turned 
up, the ultimate value of the method 
of test increases. That is how progress 
takes place. It is slow but sure, and 
it explains why researchers continue 
to strive towards that which is per- 
fect, knowing while they do that there 
is no such thing as perfection. 


Directors Prefer Texaco Inc. 


The Board of Directors of The 
Texas Company has voted to change 
the name of the company to Texaco 
Inc, subject to ratification by the 
stockholders at the annual meeting, 
April 22, according to Augustus C. 
Long, Chairman. 

“The wide distribution and sale of 
its products bearing the trademark 
‘Texaco’ in all 49 states and in many 
foreign countries have resulted in the 
company being generally known and 
referred to as ‘Texaco’ by its stock- 
holders, customers, employes, and the 
general public,” Mr. Long said. “The 
change in name has been the subject 
of intensive study for several years and 
the names of many subsidiaries have 
already been changed to include the 
name ‘“Texaco’.” 

Mr. Long pointed out that changing 
the name of the company to Texaco 
Inc. would be beneficial in its mar- 
keting and advertising programs and 
in its relations with the public at large. 


Oil Industry Welcomes 
Smog Investigation 


The oil industry recently declared it 
welcomed a proposed Los Angeles 
County Grand Jury investigation into 
the Southern California smog problem. 

Felix Chappellet, vice president and 
general manager of the Western Oil 
and Gas Association, said his group, 
which represents the oil industry in the 
West, “welcomed the opportunity for 
all the cards to be laid on the table.” 

“It is vitally important that all the 
people of our community understand 
the cause of smog and what can be 
done to eliminate it,’ said Chappellet. 
“Representatives of our industry would 

nost happy to appear before the 
ead Jury and aid in any way they 
in presenting information which 

ld be of value.” 
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Davis Talks on Domestic 
Petroleum Exploration, 
Achievements and Prospects 


During its first century, the domes- 
tic petroleum industry has consistently 
outrun many gloomy predictions as to 
its ability to find sufficient oil, and there 
is good reason to believe that it can 
continue to keep pace with growing 
demand for years to come, Morgan J. 
Davis, president of Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Company, said in speaking at the 
opening session of the 44th annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists. 

He divided the first century of oil 
into 33-year periods—the three “gener- 
ations” of petroleum exploration—and 
went on to show how changes in tech- 
nology and operations have enabled the 
industry to make dynamic progress in 
spite of a persistent tendency, even by 
the industry itself, to underestimate its 
future growth and reserves. 

Mr. Davis, a former president of the 
AAPG, analyzed the reasons often ad- 
vanced for the theory that “America 
is running out of oil.” He contrasted 
this theory, which has been disproved 
so many times in the past, with the 


evidence supporting a much more op- 
timistic industry’s oil-finding prospects. 

“It is not in the best interest of our 
nation or of this industry,” Mr. Davis 
said, “to underrate either its past 
achievements or its capacity for future 
progress.” 

It is conservatively estimated, he 
said, that the industry can prove up 
by both primary and secondary recov- 
ery some 70 billion barrels of new oil 
in the next 20 years. “That is not a 
gloomy outlook,” he added, “for an 
industry which, according to its past 
production and present estimate of 
reserves, has taken 100 years to prove 
up about 90 billion barrels of crude 
oil.” 

He said it should be emphasized that 
the prospects for the domestic petro- 
leum industry could be changed to a 
disappointing degree by unwise actions 
of the federal government, state regul- 
atory bodies, or the industry itself on 
such matters as conservation, percent- 
age depletion, and import policy. 

“Tt has taken a hundred years to 
build the present strength of the domes- 
tic petroleum industry,” Mr. Davis 
said, “and every effort should be made 
to preserve its vigor.” 





Pipe Slotting and Threading 

per your specifications — 

one delivery — and one 
pick up! 


Let us explain in detail 
how Pacific can save 
you money... and 
speed up your well 
completion. 





Jas. P. Marsh Corp. 
Elects Officers 

A. D. Rose has been elected presi- 
dent and Robert E. Barnett, vice 
president for sales of the Jas. P. 
Marsh Corp. of Skokie, Illinois. 

Mr. Rose was formerly executive 
vice president. 

Rose began his career with Jas. 
P. Marsh Corp. in 1918. In a rela- 
tively short period he became assist- 
ant to the sales manager and then 
general sales manager. During the 
1920s he organized the company’s 
first Engineering and Development 
Department and his name appears 
on many patents granted during the 
ensuing years. He became vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager 
in 1942. After World War II, as 
general manager, he directed the 
company’s development — both in 
physical growth and also in sales 
and market expansion. 

Mr. Barnett was formerly Marsh 
sales manager and has been with the 
gauge and valve company for 18 
years. Barnett is a member of the 
American Refrigeration Institute 
and the American Petroleum In- 
stitute. 


G.P. Torrance Refinery 
Celebrates 30th Anniversary 

Thirty years of progress are being 
recalled at General Petroleum Corpor- 
ation’s Torrance refinery this month. 
Three decades ago the first units of the 
refinery went “on stream.” To celebrate 
the anniversary seven retired members 
of the original force and nine men still 
on the job after 30 years gathered at 
the refinery’s first units. 

Since the refinery went “on stream” 
in February, 1929, more than 769,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil have been pro- 
cessed. Two crude units, where pri- 
mary distillation takes place and where 
the crude oil is first processed and 
separated, were the first to go into op- 
eration 30 years ago. They are still 
being used. 

A. E. Thompson, manager of the re- 
finery, greeted the returning veterans. 
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Coale Elected to Board 


George B. Coale, General \[an- 
ager of Baroid Division National ‘ead 
Company, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of National Lead 
Company. Mr. Coale is also a Vice 
President of National Lead and has 
been General Manager of Baroid Di- 
vision since 1954. 
Joining National Lead in 1935 as an 
engineer in the Titanium Division, Mr, 
Coale was named chief engineer of the 
Company in 1948 and Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of Baroid Division in 
1949, 
Robert E. Barnett A graduate of the United States 
Naval Academy, he served in the Navy 
: : during World War II and attained the 
Minney to Board of Directors rank of Captain, U.S.N.R. 

Edward F. Ryan, President of Mr. Coale is a member of the Amer- 
Capital Company, has announced the ican Petroleum Institute, the Petroleum 
election of Thomas S. Minney to the Equipment Suppliers Association, the 
Board of Directors of this wholly Texas Independent Producers & Roy- 
owned subsidiary of Transamerica alty Owners Association, The Texas 
Corporation. Minney is Vice Presi- Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
dent in charge of the Oil and Gas the American Association of Oilwell 
Division of Capital Company and _ Drilling Contractors, and the Inde- 
makes his headquarters in “Los pendent Petroleum Association of 
Angeles. America. 











REUNION—These men are shown as they gathered recently for the 30th anniversary of 

of General Petroleum’s Torrance refinery. From left, front row, Earl L. Coburn, A. O. 

Albert, Fred A. Arnold, M. L. Root, Paul Sanders, J. W. Ellsworth, Chas. H. Harris, T. J. 

McDermott, C. C. Lenarth, I. B. Getman. Back row, Pat Coyne, S. S. Prigg, H. J. Neiman, 
Ernest Erratt, John R. Gobble, John H. Neeld. 
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Dad gets a driving lesson... 


One sure sign a boy is growing up is when he 
starts teaching his father something Dad has 
been doing for years. Driving, for example. 


Tommy is typical of many 16-year olds. It 
wasn’t too long ago that he occupied the family 
car only as a rider. Now, a few years later, he’s 
giving his Dad a few tips on driving—and he’s 
well qualified to do so, as his Safety-Economy 
Run Trophy testifies. 

The Safety-Economy Run is now a well- 
accepted event all over the West. Four years 
ago, though, it was unknown. In March 1953, 
General Petroleum saw the need for encourag- 
ing young people to test the knowledge they had 
learned in high school driver education courses. 
As a result, working with civic groups and as- 
sisted by law enforcement officers and school 
officials, General Petroleum played an impor- 


tant role in the organization of the first Safety- 
Economy Run in Santa Paula, California. This 
small-scale version of the famous Mobilgas 
Economy Run saw 28 teen-age drivers take 
family cars on a 120 mile run. 


Today, as thousands of high school students 
participate in their own local Runs, there’s evi- 
dence to show that these youngsters do know 
more about the art of safe and economical 
driving than some of their Dads. General 
Petroleum feels proud to have started these 
Safety-Economy Runs. It is another of the many 
efforts General Petroleum is making to benefit 
America’s younger citizens. 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 4 Socony Mobil Company 
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Former Presidential Advisor 
Joins Occidental Pet. Corp. 


The appointment of Dr. Neil H. 
Jacoby, former special economic ad- 
visor to President Eisenhower and 
United Nations Representative, to the 
Board of Directors of the Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation of Los Angeles, 
was recently announced by Company 
President Dr. Armand Hammer. 

Dr. Jacoby, currently dean of the 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, is an international 
authority on government finance and 
taxation, a leader in the field of educa- 
tion for business management, and an 
author on economic subjects. 


After ten years as a professor of eco- 
nomics and vice president in charge of 
finance and development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dr. Jacoby came to 
UCLA in 1948. Since that time he has 
developed that university’s upper di- 
vision and graduate business adminis- 
tration departments. From 1953-55 he 
took a leave of absence at UCLA and 
became a member of President Fisen- 
hower’s three-man Council of Economic 
Advisors in Washington, D.C. 


In becoming a director of Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation, Dr. Jacoby 
affiliates with a company that was 
founded in 1920, and is engaged in the 
business of developing and producing 
crude oil and gas in California, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 


Tidewater Oil Honors 
192 Employees This Month 


A total of 5,900 years of service are 
represented by 192 Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany employees being honored at a 
series of dinners this month in the 
company’s western division. All of the 
employees accorded recognition will 
receive diamond-studded gold service 
emblems for completion of 25 to 45 
years of service, at five-year intervals. 


Three of the 192 employees have 45 
years of service, 12 have 40 years, 47 
have 35 years, 78 have 30 years and 52 
have 25 years of service. 


The first of three such ceremonies 
in the company’s seven-state and 
Hawaii western division was held at 
the Statler Hilton in Los Angeles on 
March 11 for honoring long service 
employees at the company’s headquar- 
ters in this city and in the Southern 
California area, with similar ceremo- 
nies following at the Fairmont Hotel 
in San Francisco on March 18 for em- 
ployees in Northern California and at 
the Washington Athletic Club on 
March 25 for employees in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Average length of employment 
honored at the series of dinners is 31 
years. 


Vice President Charles R. Brown, 
western division general manager for 
Tidewater, was the principal speaker 
at the dinners. He was introduced 


by John R. Rock, western di: 3; 
employee relations manager. 


Clayton Mark Co. 
Appoints Representative 


John G. Bell, of the John G. Bell 
Company, 30-year old enginec ing 
equipment firm, has been name. as 
California representative of Cla ton 
Mark & Company, Evanston, II! 

The Bell firm will distribute Ci 
ton Mark’s full line of indu: 
forged steel products. Indusiries 
using Clayton Mark forged steel 
products include oil, chemical, pow- 
er, food processing, steel, missiles, 
and atomic energy. 


ay- 
rial 


Axelson Adds Field Representative 


L. G. Evans, Vice President, in 
charge of sales, for the Axelson Di- 
vision of U. S. Industries, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Lee 
Manning to the company sales or- 
ganization as a Field Representative. 

Manning will headquarter in Glen- 
dive, Montana to handle the in- 
creased sales activity of this area. 
Prior to leaving the company in 
1947, he was Field Representative in 
the Powell, Wyoming area. 

Evans stated, “We are pleased to 
make this addition to our sales or- 
ganization with a man who is com- 
pletely familiar with our products 
and the services we can offer our 
customers.” 








NEW LITERATURE 





Aluminum in Heat Exchangers 

Advantages of aluminum usage in 
heat-exchanger fabrication are fully 
described in a new publication now 
available from Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany which summarizes in 16 pages 
of charts and pictures, technical in- 
formation needed by the heating en- 
gineer, fabricator and industrial pur- 
chaser. 

The text covers aluminum heat 
transfer rates, temperature proper- 
ties, tensile strengths, pressures and 
dimensional tolerances. Charts pro- 
vide fingertip information on alumi- 
num stress valves, working pres- 
sures, thermal expansion and con- 
ductivity and friction factors. 

Copies may be obtained by writing 
Reynolds Metals Company, Dept. 
PRD-2, Bex 2346, Richmond, Va. 
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Wire Rope Handbook Available 


The Wire Rope Corporation of 
America announces the availability of 
its Oil Fields Data and Tables Hand- 
book which has been specially compiled 
to cover problems and answers in the 
oil fields. The handbook gives the his- 
tory of the development of Brown 
Strand wire rope, illustrations covering 
the correct method of spooling, and 
the use and care of wire ropes. Included 
in the handbook are charts evaluating 
each of the types of wire ropes used 
in the oil fields. 


In addition to the Oil Fields Data 
and Tables handbook a new ton-mile 
calculator which gives a method of 
evaluating the various rotary drill lines 
is also available. 


The handbook and ton-mile calcula- 
tor may be obtained by writing to the 
Wire Rope Corporation of America, 
1018 So. Santa Fe Avenue, Los An- 


geles 21, or to L. P. Sacre, 2639 So. 
Garfield Avenue, Los Angeles 22, Cali- 
fornia. 


Standard Suspends 
Offshore Test 


Standard Oil Company of California, 
Western Operations, Inc., has sus- 
pended drilling operations on its Stand- 
ard-Humble Summerland State Lease 
Well No. 3. The well, drilled from the 
Company’s giant platform about two 
miles off the California coast, was sus- 
pended at 8646 feet. It is the first “dry 
hole” drilled thus far in development 
of the lease. 


Standard said the well was “sus- 
pended”—rather than formally aban- 
doned, as would be the case on shore— 
because it will be redrilled directionally 
to test another part of the lease. 
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Industry Increases Oil 
Reserves During 1958 


Despite a slackened rate of drilling 
activity in the forepart of the year, the 
U. S. oil industry managed to stage a 
comeback in 1958, and added material- 
ly to the nation’s proved reserves of 
crude oil, natural gas liquids and natur- 
al gas. 

Proved reserves in all three cate- 
gories are now at all-time peaks, the 
American Petroleum Institute and the 
American Gas Association announced 
recently in their joint annual report on 
the status of these supplies of liquid 
hydrocarbons and natural gas. 


Proved reserves of oil and natural 
gas are those which experience indi- 
cates can be recovered by production 
systems now in operation. They do not 
include oil in unproved portions of 
partly developed fields, or in stratas 
favorable to the accumulation of oil, 
but as yet untested. 

The upsurge in the 1958 proved re- 
serves statistics, which surprised many 
oil men, compensated somewhat for the 
1957 réport, which had shown a net 
decline for the first time since 1943. 

Highlights of the 1958 report, cover- 
ing the calendar year ending Decem- 
ber 31 and representing the estimates 
of the reserves committees of the two 
trade associations, are as follows: 


Crude Oil: 30 billion, 536 million 
barrels, up 325 million barrels over 
last year, and 101 million barrels, over 
the previous all-time high in 1956; 


Natural gas liquids: 6 billion 204 
million barrels, an increase of 517 mil- 
lion barrels over 1957, and 302 million 
barrels over the former peak in 1956; 


Total liquid hydrocarbons (crude 
oil and natural gas liquids): 36 bil- 
lion 740 million barrels, up 752 million 
barrels over 1957, and 403 million bar- 


tels over the heretofore record high in 
1956. 


Natural gas: 254 trillion 142 bil- 
lion cubic feet, an increase of 7 billion 
573 million cubic feet over 1957, the 
previous peak. 

Contributing to the increases in the 
1958 totals of proved reserves is the 
fact that production of crude oil, natur- 
al gas liquids and natural gas all de- 
clined slightly during the year. 

The reserves committees estimated 
production of crude oil at 2 billion 373 
million barrels, down 186 million bar- 
tels ‘rom 1957; natural gas liquids at 
341 million barrels, down 11 million 
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barrels ; and total liquid hydrocarbons, 
2 billion 714 million barrels, down 197 
million barrels. 


Natural gas production declined 17 
billion cubic feet in 1958 to 11 trillion 
485 billion cubic feet. 


The bulk of the increase in liquid 
hydrocarbons reserves came from re- 
visions of previous estimates and ex- 
tensions of old pools. New reserves 
discovered in 1958 in new fields and 
in new pools in old fields amounted to 
only 423 million barrels of the over- 
all total of 3 billion 466 million barrels 
of new liquids found. 


Put the Money 
Where It Belongs 


A 40% tax on even an extreme lux- 
ury would seem excessive to most 
people. But such a tax is in effect on 
an absolute necessity—gasoline. Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes on motor 
fuel now equal a national average of 
9c a gallon. And that amounts to 40% 
of the service station price of regular 
grade gasoline, exclusive of the tax. 


To make a bad matter worse, it is 


proposed that the gasoline user be 
socked still harder, by raising the fed- 
eral tax from its present 3c rate to 
4Y% cents. 


The excuse for this is that the money 
is needed to pay for the multi-billion 
dollar highway program, and that the 
burden should be imposed on highway 
users. But that is a highly misleading 
alibi. For, if all the money collected 
from these users were applied to the 
road program there’d be no financing 
problem. 


Simple statistics tell the story. In the 
last fiscal year the federal government 
took in $3.6 billion from what is known 
as “highway-related” collections. These 
collections include the gasoline tax, 
along with other motor vehicle taxes. 
But only $2.1 billion of that money 
was earmarked for highway purposes. 
A whopping 42% of the total—$1.5 
billion—went into the general fund, to 
be used for federal activities that have 
no relation to highways. 


There is, therefore, no justification 
whatever for increased gas taxes. What 
is needed is to put current revenues 
from highway users where they belong 
—on the road. 
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Standard Oil of Calif. 
Announces 1958 Earnings 


Standard Oil Company of California 
recently announced 1958 net earnings 
totaling $257,758,819, or $4.08 a share, 
compared with a 1957 net of $288,230,- 
391, or $4.56 a share. 

The announcement was made by R. 
G. Follis, Chairman of the Board, and 
T. S. Petersen, President, in conjunc- 
tion with release of the Company’s an- 
nual report to stockholders. 

Commenting on the outlook for the 
current year, the report said: 

“Improvement noted in the general 
economy at the outset of 1959 was 
also reflected somewhat in the oil in- 
dustry. Demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts in the United States is expected 
to increase this year by nearly five per 
cent, and in free foreign areas by about 
nine per cent. 

“Tt is expected, however, that in the 
short term these favorable factors will 
be offset to some extent by increasing 
competition for domestic and foreign 
markets, rising labor costs, and the 
problems of oversupply abroad, both in 
oil and in the tankers that transport it.” 

Exploratory efforts in the Western 
Hemisphere were “among the most 
satisfactory in recent years” and re- 
sulted in important oil and gas dis- 
coveries, the report said. New proved 
reserves of oil were established in 1958 
in an amount equivalent to two barrels 
for each barrel consumed in operations, 
and gas reserves were increased by 
more than four times the amount of 
withdrawals. 

Gross production of crude oil and 
natural gas liquids in the Western 
Hemisphere totaled 402,300 barrels 
daily, versus 455,000 barrels a day in 
1957. World-wide gross production, in- 
cluding Standard’s share of the pro- 
duction of Eastern Hemisphere affili- 
ates, was 854,900 barrels daily, against 
891,100 the previous year. 

The decline in production was at- 
tributed to slackening in domestic crude 
oil demand and cutbacks in the ab- 
normally high level of U. S. produc- 
tion in 1957. 

Long-run prospects for the industry 
remain generally favorable, the report 
said. “The world’s population is multi- 
plying and per capita consumption of 
energy is increasing. Further it is an- 
ticipated that oil and natural gas will 
continue to serve an increasing propor- 
tion of the world’s rapidly growing 
energy requirements for the foresee- 
able future.” 
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Long Beach Harbor officials view plans to stop gradual subsidence that has continued 

for past 18 years. (1. to r.) William A. Smith, Jr., Assist. Subsidence Control and Repres- 

surization Administrator; Charles L. Vickers, General Manager, Long Beach Harbor Dept; 

M. A. Nishkian, head of M. A. Nishkian & Co., consulting engineer on project; and Sam 
Roberts, Subsidence Control and Repressurization Administrator. 





We Must Find New 
Oil at Less Cost 


The costs of finding new oil supplies 
are now increasing at a faster rate than 
development and operating costs in 
most areas of the United States, R. E. 
Megill, Senior Economist, The Carter 
Oil Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma, told the 
audience at the 44th annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists and that they, the 
petroleum geologists, must face up to 
the challenge of how to find more new 
oil at less cost. 

After showing how costs per barrel 
could be calculated for any region by 
exhaustive examination of widely pub- 
lished data, Megill gave specific figures 
on three areas in which Carter Oil 
operates ; the Rocky Mountains ; Okla- 
homa-Kansas; and for the Illinois and 
Michigan Basins combined. 


The total, or replacement cost per 
barrel of new oil in 1957 versus 1942, 
was $1.73 vs. $0.43 in the Rocky 
Mountains; $2.86 vs. $1.21 for Okla- 
homa-Kansas ; and $3.67 vs. $0.73 for 
the combined Illinois and Michigan 
Basins. The finding cost portion of 
these totals was $0.69 vs. $0.01 in the 
Rocky Mountains; $1.30 vs. $0.35 in 
Oklahoma-Kansas ; and $2.10 vs. $0.19 
for the Illinois-Michigan Basins. Most 
of the executive geologists present 


seemed to accept Megill’s cost figures 
as about in line with their own ex- 
perience. 

Megill also presented some breath- 
taking figures on the amount of new, 
net cash capital expenditures required 
to expand production in an oil prov- 
ince. In the Rocky Mountain region, 
during the seven years ending in 1957, 
annual oil production increased from 
93 million barrels to 197 million bar- 
rels. The total cash outlay during that 
period was $3.697 billions vs. income 
of only $2.638 billions, leaving a deficit 
of net cash new capital to be supplied 
of $1.059 billions in a seven year 
period. Even in the recession year of 
1957, when activity was slowed down, 
$86 million of outside cash capital over 
and above cash income was invested. 


Soviet Oil Exports 
Are Increasing 


Writing in The New York Times, | 
}. H. Carmical says that the pressure | 
of Soviet oil exports on the markets 
of the free world is steadily increasing. 
The flow approaches 300,000 barrels 
a day, and it has become the Russians’ 
main economic weapon in many cases. 
Moreover, he adds that the prospects 
are that the drive on free world oil 
markets has only started. 
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SAS) Jet Speed 


over Europe ahd rhe Middle East! 





SAS adds jets to its regular service thru the Middle East, May 15.* 


You depart daily, Global Express non-stop from New York, or one-stop from Los Angeles on 
the Polar Route, to Copenhagen. 


Direct connections on SAS Caravelle Jet Service speed you to important oil centers: 















Cairo Khartoum Istanbul 
Athens Damascus Beirut 
ued Ankara Teheran Basra 
res- | Kuwait Abadan Bagdad 
ept.; 
— ‘SAS is fast—and luxurious, too, with Continental cuisine, spacious berths, and deluxe service 
; for your utmost comfort. 
Pu: .Stop over, for business-or pleasure, at 17 extra cities, including London, Paris, Rome, Copen- 
hagen. No extra fare on your SAS round-trip. 

res | Take your family along, at Family Fare reductions. SAS arranges hotel reservations, car hire, 
ex- | pay-later plan. 
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oil SCANDINAVIAN ATIREAINES SYSTEM 607 West 6th St., Los Angeles 8929 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills 


Beverly Wilshire Hotel, Beverly Hills Phone: OLeander 5-8600 — OLympia 2-8600 


*Subject to Government Approval 
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BJ To Build Holland 
Plant For Oil Tools 


Robert Harcus, vice president and 
general manager of Byron Jackson 
Tools, Inc., a subsidiary of Borg- 
Warner Corporation, announced that 
arrangements have been completed to 
establish a manufacturing plant for 
BJ Oil Tools in the Netherlands. 


Known as Byron Jackson N. V., 
the company will construct a modern 
manufacturing plant at Etten en Leur, 
North Brabant Province in south 
Holland. 

Earl M. Rees, formerly export sales 
manager, has been named managing 
director of the new company and will 
also serve as European sales manager 
for Byron Jackson Tools, Inc. Rees is 
now at Etten en Leur to supervise 
arrangements and construction. G. E. 
Mullinix will head engineering opera- 
tions for this new overseas facility. 


Construction plans provide for initial 
completion of 17,000 sq. ft. of plant 
and office space utilizing a modular 
expansion concept which allows pro- 
gressive facility additions as required 
by manufacturing demands. Architects 
are Dwars, Heederick en Verhey. 

“Finalization of our own European 
manufacturing facilities follows an ex- 
haustive study by Byron Jackson of the 
growing requirements for quality-built 
oil tools in the Free World petroleum 
markets,” stated Harcus. Harcus, and 
William F. Martin, Byron Jackson vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
conducted an intensive personal survey 
of plant sites in Europe last year. 

Schedules for start of construction 
and completion of the plant will be 
announced later. 


National Stripper 
Well Survey 


The Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission anounced the completion of the 
January 1, 1958, National Stripper 
Well Survey. 

This survey indicates that 372,519 
wells were classified as stripper wells 
during the year, 1957, and produced 
an average of 3.50 barrels of oil per 
day per well. These wells comprise 
more than 66 per cent of the total 
number of wells in the United States, 
and during 1957 produced 474,919,000 
barrels, more than 18 per cent of the 
total produced. 

A compilation of the reserves re- 
maining in the stripper well fields in- 
dicates that there are 4,154,000,000 


Illustration of new plant to be built by Byron Jackson in Etten en Leur, Holland, ior the 
manufacture of BJ Oil Tools. 





barrels of primary reserves and 3,934, 
000,000 barrels of secondary reserves 
recoverable from these fields, or a total 
of primary and secondary reserves in 
excess of 8,000,000,000 barrels. This 
is more than 25 per cent of the 
presently estimated crude oil reserves 
of the United States. 


Standard Introduces New 
Gasoline in L.A. Area 


A super premium gasoline, has re- 
cently been introduced in the Los An- 
geles area by Standard Stations, Chev- 
ron Dealers, and Standard wholesale 
marketing outlets. 

This marks the start of three-grade 
gasoline marketing in the West, an- 
nounced K. W. Kendrick, Regional 
Vice-President. 

Kendrick said the new motor gaso- 
line, Chevron Custom Supreme, has 
been added to the “Regular” and 
“Premium” lines now carried at all 
Standard’s independent dealer and 
Company-operated units. Custom Su- 
preme sales will be extended to areas 
outside population centers as soon as 
installation of additional pumps and 
tanks can be completed. 

“The introduction of this new prod- 
uct represents an entirely new concept 
in gasoline marketing,’ Kendrick said. 
“For many years, only two grades of 
gasoline have been needed to satisfy 
the power requirements of automobile 
engines, but the power demands of 
recent models are so exacting that a 
new problem has arisen. If current 
premium grades are continually in- 
creased in octane, millions of gasoline 
users who do not require these extra 
octanes will be paying for power they 
do not need.” The answer, Kendrick 
said, is three grades of gasoline. 

“Chevron Custom Supreme,” Kend- 
rick continued, “‘will have an octane 
rating substantially above that of any 
existing premium gasoline on the mar- 


—.. 


ket today and octane requirements of 
late model cars will be fully met for the 
first time in several years. Octane rat- 
ings of the two present grades, Chey- 
ron Supreme and Chevron, also have 
been increased.” 

He announced that installation of 
extra pumps and tankage has been com- 
pleted or under way at nearly 2,000 
stations and represents an investment 
of approximately $14 million, not in- 
cluding extensive changes in refinery 
processes. 


I.P.A.A. Requests 
Investigation 


The Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America has requested the 
Treasury Department to investigate 
the importation of 90,000 barrels of 
Rumanian residual fuel oil which was 
unloaded at New York February 24 
and an earlier shipment of Rumanian 
crude tar to this country. 

In a letter to Secretary Robert An- 
derson, Russell B. Brown, IPAA Gen- 
eral Counsel, said ““We are confident 
that you recognize the impact such im- 
ports could have on the domestic pe- 
troleum industry and our national se- 
curity.” As a representative of that in- 
dustry, the Association said “we res- 
pectfully request that your Department 
make any necessary inquiries to deter- 
mine if there is any unfair competitive | 
practices involved in these or future | 
petroleum imports from behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 

The IPAA emphasized that on ac- 
count of restrictions on public informa- 
‘tion from the Soviet areas it had no 
facilities through which to obtain the 
necessary facts on these imports from 
behind the Iron Curtain and _ stated 
that “our only recourse is to bring this 
matter to your attention and request 
that your Department make the neces- 
sary investigations and determina- 
tions .. .” 
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GP. to Build New Delayed 
Coking Unit at Torrance 

General Petroleum Corporation has 
announced the award of a contract to 
Bechtel Corporation to build a new 
delayed coking unit for its refinery at 
Torrance, Calif. The new unit, with a 
planned throughput of 9300 barrels, 
will increase the refinery’s coking ca- 
pacity to 35,000 barrels a day. 

The new unit, which is scheduled for 
completion in the first quarter of 1960, 
will cost upwards of $4,500,000. Work 
will begin soon, the company said. 

General Petroleum declared that this 
new unit will be particularly useful to 
the company because much of its crude 
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- rat. supply is low gravity heavy oil. The 
“hev- additional coking facilities will allow 
have the company to get better use out of 


every barrel of oil. 

“This is important to the company 
now,’ R. E. Lauterbach, vice presi- 
dent and director of manufacturing, 
said, “because of increased imports of 
natural gas into our marketing area, 
which have caused a reduction in fuel 
oil consumption, and because of the 
passage of Rule 62 in Los Angeles 
County which prohibits the burning of 
fuel oil (a heavy oil product) during 
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the so-called smog season. Thus, Gen- 
eral Petroleum, in order to make the 
best possible use of its crude supply, 
decided to expand its coking facilities.” 





Atomic Power Limited 
As Commercial Energy 


The impact of Atomic Energy in a 
competitive way will be confined to 
some part of no more than 20 per cent 
of the total commercial energy market 
of the United States within the fore- 
seeable future, Wm. B. Heroy, Sr., 
President of Geotechnical Corp., told 
the 44th Annual Convention of the 
American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists in Dallas recently. 

Heroy explained that in a country 
so lushly rich with cheap energy 
sources as the United States, the per- 
centage of total energy consumption 
maintained about the same pattern 
through the years, even though the 
total amount consumed increased rap- 
idly. This pattern shows 18 per cent 
for electric power production; 25 per 
cent for industrial heating and manu- 
facturing; 30 per cent for residential 
and commercial heating; and 20 per 
cent for transportation. 


Atomic Energy will probably become 
of some competitive importance only in 
the electric power production and ma- 
rine transportation markets, totaling 
about 20 per cent of the energy market. 
Regardless of relative cost versus other 
sources of power, the danger to the 
public as a result of destruction of 
atomic shielding from some accident of 
non-atomic type would make it too 
risky to use Atomic Energy in indus- 
trial plants or for commercial and 
residential heating. Land or air trans- 
port of non-military type would be too 
prone to accidents to dare risk use of 
Atomic Engines. That leaves only 
some portion of the electric power and 
marine transportation markets where 
it would be safe to use Atomic Energy. 
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Desert Well Suspends 


In the Kramer area of San Bernar- 
dino County, Myron T. King has sus- 
pended operations on Alicia No. 1 in 
Section 28-11n-5w at a total depth of 
3553 feet. An electric log was run be- 
fore suspending. 


Humble Second San 
Gabriel Test 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
skidded the derrick approximately five 
feet to the south and east of their Unit 
One No. 1 in Section 24-1s-12w, and 
is drilling below 3750 feet on their 
second test, Unit One No. 2. The Unit 
One No. 1, on a pump test of the 
interval 4065-4120 feet, recovered 2 
b/d oil and 98 b/d water. 


Potrero Completion 
For Standard 


Standard Oil Company’s Hardy No. 
2 in Section 34-2s-14w was completed 
on a gas lift from a depth of 10,600 
feet, however completion data will not 
be released at this time. 


Rosecrans Test Abandoned 
Atlantic Oil Company’s Cannon No. 
1 near the intersection of Rosecrans 
and Avalon Boulevards in Section 20- 
3s-13w has been abandoned at a total 
depth of 7000 feet and a redrilled depth 
of 6500 feet. The test was located 700 
feet northeast of the Kishima No. 1, 
recently completed flowing 100 b/d 
of 39 gravity oil, cutting 38 per cent. 


Silver Lake Test 
Abandoned 


Richfield Oil Corporation’s town-lot 
test, Silver Lake Community-A No. 1, 
located near the intersection of Benton 
Way and Sunset Boulevard in Section 
17-1s-13w, drilled to a total depth of 
8054 feet and has been abandoned. A 
test of shallow showings above a plug 
at 928 feet was made before abandon- 


ing. 
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Castaic Junction 
Dual Completion 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
completed N. L. & F. No. 63 as a dual 
completion flowing 240 b/d of 28 grav- 
ity oil and 38 b/d water from the inter- 
val 13,000-13,035 feet, and 140 b/d of 
24 gravity oil from the interval 13,188- 
13,288 feet. Located in Section 13-4n- 
17w, the well bottomed at 13,468 feet 
and cemented 514” casing at 13,382 
feet. 


Tidewater Will Deepen 
Potrero Well 

Tidewater Oil Company has acquired 
the Turf Oil Company’s well No. 2 
and is cleaning out to deepen to the 
O’Dea Zone at approximately 8700 
feet. Located in Section 34-2s-14w, the 
well was originally completed in 1940 
from a depth of 5803 feet. 


Rosecrans New Location 
Atlantic Oil Company has staked 
location for Boren No. 1 on Lot 21 of 


the Gardena Heights Tract in Section 
20-3s-13w. 


Mahala Field Wells 

General Petroleum Corporation has 
staked locations for Abacherli No. 13 
and No. 14 in the northeast corner of 
Section 12-3s-8w. Fowler Drilling Co. 
has the contracts to do the drilling. 


Newhall Test Abandoned 

The Sun Drilling Company’s Lasalle 
No. 1, located in Section 9-3n-l6w 
north of the Wiley Canyon area, has 
been abandoned at a total depth of 
8025 feet. Showings logged in the well 
were too tight to give up any oil. 
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Devils Den Abandonments 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 
drilled to 2500 feet and after running 
an electric log abandoned Avenal Land 
& Oil Co. No. 4 located in the south- 
east quarter of Section 20-23s-17e, ap- 


Corners 


proximately 7 miles northwest of Pyra- 
mid Hills production. 

In Section 19-25s-19e, Humble Oil 
& Refining Company abandoned Fed- 
eral-Union No. 1 Hole No. 2 at a 
total depth of 4500 feet. 


Fresno County Wildcat Test 


Sam B. Herndon, veteran California 
operator, has announced a location for 
J. C. Forkner No. 1 to be drilled in 
the southeast quarter of Section 20- 
13s-19e, approximately seven miles 
northwest of the town of Fresno. 


Mountain View Outpost Test 


Larry Freeman, Operator, has 
graded location for C. R. No. 81-30, to 
be drilled in the northeast quarter of 


Section 30-30s-29e. 


Tejon Completion 
For Richfield 


In the Highway area of the North 
Tejon field, Richfield Oil Corp. com- 
pleted KCL-I No. 43-24 in Section 
24-11n-20w as a dual completion, flow- 
ing 324 b/d of 38.6 gravity oil cutting 
0.2 percent through a 14/64” bean 
from the perforated interval 8777-8857 
feet in the Z-1 Zone, and 148 b/d of 
33.5 gravity oil cutting 1 percent 
through a 14/64” bean from the per- 
forated interval 9269-9372 feet in the 
Z-5 Zone. The well was drilled to a 
total depth of 9462 feet and has 7” 
casing cemented at 9255 feet. 


Standard Tests 
Pioneer Anticline 

Standard Oil Company has staked 
location for KCL-44 No. 34, to be 
drilled in the northwest quarter of 
Section 32-11n-22w. The test will be 
drilled to approximately 9000 feet and 
the location is 14%4 miles south of the 
Los Lobos Field. 


Ohio Abandons 
Maricopa Test 

The Ohio Oil Company has plugged 
and abandoned KCL-Q No. 15-5 at a 
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The world’s largest pipe perforator is 

only one of many specialized machines 
designed by us to expedite your perforating 
jobs. More equipment, better equipment, 
and experienced manpower, for any kind of 
tubular service you desire...day or night. 
That's what we mean by—service is Oil Tool. 











total depth of 10,533 feet. Logs were 
run before plugging. The test was lo- 
cated 314 miles north of the Los Lobos 
Field in Section 5-11n-22w. 


Ant Hill Test Abandoned 


Logging gray sand in both the Olcese 
and Jewett Zones, Richard S. Rheem, 
Operator, has abandoned Amerada - 
USL No. 18-24 at a total depth of 3775 
feet. The test was located in Section 
14-29s-29e, approximately 2000 feet 
east of the Ant Hill Field. 


Fresno County Test 
Abandoned 

Midway between the Burrel and 
Riverdale fields, Carr and Wrath have 
abandoned Union-Central Life No. 
55X in Section 7-17s-19e. The test was 
drilled to total depth of 8300 feet. 


Two Recompletions 
For Shell 

Shell Oil Company reentered and re- 
completed two old wells in the Strand- 
Posuncula Field with excellent results. 
Posuncula-KCL No. 88-1 in Section 
1-30s-25e, after gun-perforating the 
514” casing opposite Stevens Sand 
stringers from 8435-8460 feet was re- 
turned to production flowing 614 b/d 
of 34.4 gravity oil cutting 6 percent 
through a 20/64” bean with pressures 
520/670 psi. Posuncula-KCL No. 28-6 
in Section 6-30s-26e, also perforated 
514” casing opposite Stevens Sand 
stringers from 8910-8950 feet and was 
recompleted flowing 725 b/d of 35.5 
gravity oil cutting 0.7 percent through 
a 18/64” bean with pressures of 
800/80 psi. . 


Gosford Completion 
For Signal 

Signal Oil & Gas Company com- 
pleted KCL No. 41-13, an extension 
test in Section 13-30s-26e flowing 240 
b/d of 34 gravity oil cutting 0.1 per- 
cent through a 14/64” bean with pres- 
sures of 615/700 psi, along with 148 
mef of gas. The well, a shallower pool 
discovery, was drilled to a total depth 
of 9707 feet and cemented 514” casing 
at 7175 feet and casing was then per- 
forated from 7041-7051 feet and 7015- 
6960 feet. 
Garrison City 
Extension Test 

Golden Bear Oil Co., Operator, is 
preparing to spud Garrison City Unit- 
CWOD No. 1 in the southwest quarter 
of Section 4-28s-24e. Location of the 
test is approximately 2640 feet north 
of its new field discovery. 


Fruitvale Extension 
Test Abandoned 


Coast Exploration Company aban- 
doned Capital No. 81-X at a total depth 
of 4306 feet. The test was located in 
the northeast quarter of Section 20- 
29s-27e, approximately 1500 feet west 
of production. 


Gosford Test Abandoned 


Union Oil Company has abandoned 
KCL No. 36-23 located near the center 
of Section 23-30s-26e at a total depth 
of 10,280 feet. 

Union Oil Company will drill Frazier 
Trust No. 25X-24 in the southwest 
quarter of Section 24-30s-26e. 


Dual Completion for 
Reserve 


Reserve Oil & Gas Company com- 
pleted BW-T No. 312-20 flowing from 
both the Upper and Lower Zones. Pro- 
duction from the Lower Zone, 11,985- 
12,465 feet, was 332 b/d of 36 gravity 
oil cutting 0.1 percent through a vari- 
able bean, and 660 b/d of 38 gravity 
oil cutting 0.1 percent through variable 
beans from the Upper Zone in the 
interval 11,325-11,734 feet. Located in 
Section 20-11n-19w, the well was 
drilled to a total depth of 12,465 feet 
and has 7” casing cemented at 10,800 
feet. 


Guijarral Hills Test 
Abandoned 


Standard Oil Company has aban- 
doned Well No. 577-27F in Section 
27-20s-16e, a field well, at a total depth 
of 10,360 feet. A test of the interval 
10,255-10,360 feet recovered gassy oily 
drilling fluid. 


McKittrick Wildcat Test 


Approximately one mile northeast of 
the town of McKittrick, Standard Oil 
Company is drilling below 2000 feet on 
Spreckles No. 9-5 located in the north- 
east quarter of Section 16-30s-22e. Ap- 
proximately 700 feet to the southeast, 
the company abandoned Spreckles ‘No. 
75-16Z at a depth of 5534 feet in July, 
1954. 


Madera County Gas Test 


Ude-Wahlberg Associates of Fresno, 
California, has graded location for 
Preciado No. 1, a wildcat gas test six 
miles north of the town of Madera 


in the southwest quarter of Section 
13-10s-17e. 


Kings County Gas Test 

In the Harvester area, Beach, ( urch 
& Bell are drilling below 1000 ¢ - 
Southlake Farms No. 1-13. Thi 
foot test is located in the nor 
quarter of Section 13-23s-21e, aj 
mately one mile southeast of thx 
Oil Company’s Harvester Uni 
1-1 that flowed 4000 mef of ga: { 
the interval 2802-2805 feet an: 
later abandoned. 





COASTAL AREA 


Oxnard Test for Standard 

Standard Oil Company is drilling 
below 4765 feet on Maulhardt Com- 
munity No. 7 in Section 36-2n-22w, an 
outpost test approximately 1000 feet 
northwest of production. Also in Sec- 
tion 36-2n-22w, Standard Oil Com- 
pany abandoned McGrath No. 13-3 at 
a total depth of 6730 feet. 





Tajiguas Creek 
Wildcat Test 

Standard Oil Company is grading a 
location for Tajiguas Ranch No. 1 lo- 
cated in the northeast-quarter of Sec- 
tion 35-5n-3lw. The wildcat location 
is one mile northwest of Sunray Mid- 
Continent Oil Co.’s Freeman-Ruther- 
ford No. 1 recently completed as a new 
field discovery. 


Hollister Ranch 
Test Spuds 

Aeco Corporation and King Oil Inc., 
have spudded their Aeco-King-Hollis- 
ter No. 1-35 and are drilling below 
2200 feet. Top of the Vaqueros was 
logged at 2130 feet. 


Simi Wildcat Test 

Jess C. Barnes has graded location 
for Didio-Jeanie No. 1, a shallow test 
south of the Simi Field, in the south- 
west quarter of Section 1-2n-18w. 


Montalvo Completion 
For Humble 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
completed J. D. McGrath et al No. 2 
flowing 328 b/d of 30 gravity oil cut- 
ting 0.3 percent through a 1%” bean 
,»with a flow pressure of 1540 psi. Lo- 
cated in the southeast quarter of Sec- 
tion 31-2n-22w, the well was drilled to 
a total depth of 12,873 feet and has 7” 
casing with perforations from 11,869- 
11,922 feet cemented at 12,517 feet. 

Humble Oil & Refining Company is 
grading location for Louis T. Kraemer 
et al No. 1, located in the southeast 
quarter of Section 31-2n-22w. 
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Cuarta Canyon Test 


The Texas Company has commenced 
operations on its second test offshore 
from Cuarta Canyon in projected Sec- 
tion 12-4n-33w. This well is located 
10 feet westerly of the number one well 
which was suspended in January at a 
total depth of 7513 feet, with the pros- 
pect of converting to a producing well 
at a later date. 


Montalvo Gas Test 

Standard Oil Company has staked 
location for McGrath Four No. 156- 
22, a gas well in the southeast-quarter 
of Section 26-2n-23w. 


Tepusquet Wildcat Drilling 

C. W. Colgrove is drilling below 500 
feet on Fleisher No. 16-26 located in 
the northwest quarter of Section 26- 
10n-32w in Santa Barbara County. 


Humble Abandons 
Piru Test 


Humble Oil & Refining Company 
has abandoned its deep test, Mavro 
Warren et ux No. 1, in Section 29-4n- 
18w at a total depth of 11,008 feet. An 
electric log was run before final aban- 
donment. 


Beehive Bend Redrill 

General Petroleum Corp. is deep- 
ening its Section 81 Unit No. 1 on 
Section 10-19n-2w. Currently drilling 
below 5600 feet, the well was originally 
completed in November, 1955, at a 
depth of 3960 feet. 


Willows Well Completing 

In the Beehive Bend-Willows area, 
Glenn County, W. S. Payne, Jr. & As- 
sociates drilled to a total depth of 6214 
feet on D’Egelbert No. 1 in Section 
15-19n-2w, and are plugging back to 
cement 7” casing at 4730 feet, and will 
be completed in the upper portion of 
the hole. On a previous open hole test 
of the interval 4585-4601 feet, the well 
flowed 7200 mcf of gas indicating a 
new fault block discovery. 


FOUR CORNERS AREA 


New Mexico 

Sunset International Petroleum 
Company completed well No. 2F in 
San Juan County, Section 4-27n-10w 
as a gas producer, flowing 1810 mcf of 
gas per day along with 45 b/d of dis- 
tillate. Drilled to a total depth of 6790 
feet, 514” casing is cemented at 6780 
feet and perforated from 6518-6510, 
6574-6518 feet. 








Arizona 

Freeman Lomelino of Holbrook has 
announced a location for Federal No. 1 
to be drilled in Navajo County, Sec- 
tion 30-18n-20e. The well, located to 
the south of present production, will be 
a 4000 foot Mississippian test. 


Utah 

Two Paradox Basin wildcats are 
scheduled for San Juan County. Phil- 
lips Petroleum Company will drill Fed- 
eral No. 17-20, a 3500 foot Paradox 
test in Section 16-37s-17e approxi- 
mately seven miles from previous drill- 
ing, and the Calvert Drilling Company 
will drill Rogers No. 1, a 6500 foot 
Paradox test in the northwest quarter 
of Section 22-37s-22e, approximately 
twelve miles to the northwest of the 
Hatch Field. 

The Texas Company has announced 
two San Juan County locations. Navajo 
Tribal P No. 17, a 5800 foot Pennsyl- 
vanian test, will be drilled in Section 
33-40s-25e, and Navajo Tribal X No. 
4, a 5400 foot Pennsylvanian test, will 
be drilled in Section 4-41s-24e. 

Hurricane Production & Refining 
Company will drill Fee No. 23-12, a 
Moekopi test located in the southeast 
quarter of Section 12-4ls-12w in the 
Virgin Field of Washington County. 
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Glenn County Test 
Abandoned 
R. W. McBurney has abandoned 


Section 29 Unit No. 2 in Section 29- 
20n-2w at a redrilled depth of 5780 


| feet. Before the redrill job, the hole 


was originally abandoned at a total 
depth of 5929 feet. 


Willows Gas Test 


Berry Holding Company of San 
Francisco has started Kennedy No. 2, 
a 6000 foot gas test in Section 15-19n- 
2w, west of the field production. 


Two Vernalis Tests 
Abandoned 


Porter Sesnon et al and Great Basins 
Petroleum Company’s Sesnon-Vernalis 
Unit 6 well No. 72-17 in Section 17- 
3s-6e drilled to 5143 feet and after 
running an electric log has been aban- 
done’. The test was located 6000 feet 
north vest of production. Sesnon-Ver- 
nalis Jnit 3 well No. 66-10 in Section 
10-3: Se, % mile north of production, 
drille’ to a total depth of 3966 feet and 
was so abandoned. 
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A story, which is probably not 
true, is told of a young Brooklyn 
soldier who was on maneuvers in 
Las Vegas. Having a few minutes 
to himself after evening show, he 
strolled out into the desert and soon 
came back with a handful of rattle- 
snake rattles. 

“Where in the world did you get 
them?” gasped his alarmed compan- 
ion. 

“Off’n a woim,” replied the lad 
from Brooklyn. 


A violinist stopped in a London 
music shop and asked for an E- 
string. Placing a large bunch of 
strings before the customer, the 
storekeeper remarked, “’Ere they 
are, sir. Select what you want. I 
cawn’t tell the ‘e’s’ from the ‘she’s’.” 


Teaching children ethics and mor- 
als presents difficulties. Take the 
woman who had been lecturing her 
small son on the benefits of unsel- 
fishness. She concluded with: “We 
are in this world to help others,” 

After due consideration, he asked 
her: “Well, then, what are the others 
here for?” 


An insurance salesman tells about 
a valuable wardrobe which his firm 
insured for a client during a Euro- 
pean trip. Upon reaching London 
she wired: “Gown lifted in London.” 

After due deliberation he sent this 
reply: “What do you think our pol- 
icy covers?” 


Steno May — “When I went out 
with that new mechanic all we did 
was wrestle.” 

Steno Fay — “Is that so?” 

Steno May—‘“Yeah! And now 
that I’ve found out that his rich un- 
cle died and left him a lot of money, 
I’m going to offer him a re-match!” 


A weatherman was describing his 
wife to a friend. 

“She speaks 150 words a minute, 
with gusts up to 180.” 
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Having been out on a drinking 
spree the night before, the victim 
woke up with a splitting headache. 
His cat walked into the room and he 
yelled: “For gosh sakes, quit stomp- 
ing your feet!” 


Patient: “Will I know anything 
when I come out of the ether?” 

Nurse: “Well, that’s expecting an 
awful lot from an anesthetic.” 


“T hear you and your wife had a 
few words.” 

“And I still have mine. I never 
had a chance to use them.” 


A couple of skeletons in the corner 
closet were fed up. They began 
grumbling about the heat, the dust, 
the confining quarters and the bore- 
dom. 

“What are we doing here anyway? 
Why don’t we leave?” 

“Darned if I know,” the other 
skeleton said, “I’d leave in a minute 
if I had any guts.” 


At 10 A.M. the telephone at the 
reception desk of a large hotel rang 
frantically. 

“What time does your bar open?” 
a man asked. 

“At twelve noon, Sir,” answered 
the clerk. 

At 11 o’clock it rang again. 

“Say, Mac, when doash ya bar 
open up?” asked the same voice. 

“At twelve noon, Sir.” This time 
the clerk was emphatic. 

At 11:45 the telephone rang again. 

“Shay, fren, pleesh tell me... . 
scuz me... pleesh tell me when 
wosh yer bar open up?” 

“At twelve noon, Sir,” the clerk 
answered, “but I’m afraid in your 
condition you won’t be allowed to 
come in.” 

“Come in? I wanna get out.” 


Television certainly has its effect 
on everyone. The other night a 
friend of ours turned on his radio by 
mistake. He thought he’d gone blind. 


A farmer was driving past « hos- 
pital with a truck load of fertilizer, 
An inmate called out: “Hey! What 
are you hauling there >” 

“Fertilizer,” the farmer 
back. 

“What are you going to do with 
it?” asked the inmate. 

“Put it on my strawberries,” an- § 
swered the farmer. 

The inmate turned around to his | 
roommate and said, “Huh! We put 
sugar and cream on ours, and they | 
call us crazy.” 


called 


An old farmer was complaining J 
bitterly to the minister of the ter- | 
ribly bad weather for the crops, | 
when the latter reminded him that | 
he had much to be grateful for, all 9 
the same. } 

“And remember,” said the good | 
man, “providence cares for All. Even | 
the birds of the air are fed each day.” §f 

“Aye,” replied the farmer, “Off | 
my corn.” 


Two business partners went fish- 
ing in a small rowboat, and sudden- 
ly a storm blew up. The boat cap- § 
sized, and one of the men began | 
to swim, his partner foundered and | 
sputtered helplessly. He was sink- | 
ing! { 
“Say, Harry,” the swimmer said to | 
the sinking man, “Can you float | 
alone?” 

“My gosh,” said the sinking man, | 
“I’m drowning, and he talks busi- | 
ness.” 


” 


The easiest way to make a moun- | 
tain out of a molehill is to add a lit- 7 
tle dirt. 


The man rushed excitedly into a 
smoking car of a train. “A lady just} 
fainted in the next car,” he cried.| 
“Has anybody got any whisky?” 


Immediately several flasks ap-} 
peared. He seized one, tilted it back, 
took a drink and returned it, saying, 
“Thanks. It always did make me feel 
sick to see a lady faint.” 
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Deep, evenly spaced perfora- 
tions that uniformly cover the 
productive zone —assure you 
of the most effective perforat- 
ing job —and that’s what you 
get when you shoot for pro- 
duction with McCullough M-3 
Bullet Guns. 

ANOTHER REASON WHY M-3 BULLET GUNS An M-3 Gun fires all shots 
: at one time while the gun is 
motionless in the casing. Thus, 
DO A BETTER PERFORATING JOB perforations are the exact pat- 
: tern of the chambers in the 
gun—in any shot density 

desired. 

Combine McCullough’s pre- 
cise depth measurements 
with deep, evenly spaced per- 
forations covering the entire 
pay zone and you get maxi- 
mum drainage from formation 
to well bore — best possible 


ning | production. 
ter- 2 


an- § 


) his 
put | 
they 


ops, | prevents bunching of shots in 
y one small area in pay zone, giving 
insufficient coverage — prevents 
scattering of shots over a wide area, 
possibly missing the pay zone en- 
tirely. Sample A (actual photo of 
pipe recovered from well) shows 
the erratic shot pattern produced by 
a gun firing one shot at a time. As 
each shot is fired the upward thrust 
of released gases causes the gun to 
dance up and down. 


<< SAMPLE A 
ee 
FIRING 


ALL SHOTS 


AT ONE TIME... @ CHALK MARKS | 
SHOW POSITION OF | 


PERFORATIONS 
NOT VISIBLE IN r 


PHOTOGRAPHS L 


eliminates the danger of possi- 
ble pipe damage or failure. Too 
many perforations in one spot or in 
a coupling can cause pipe to part 
if it is in severe tension. Sample B 
is an actual example of six shots per 
foot fired by an M-3 Bullet Gun. 

LOS ANGELES e HOUSTON e EDMONTON Cable Address: MACTOOL Note the uniformity of shot pattern 
— no danger here of seriously weak- 
ening your casing, and you get the 
most productive perforating job 
possible. 
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